“You whites do not know at all the evil things we magicians 
do,” an old Swazi witch-doctor told Missionary William Weber 
who in this article continues his description of life in Swaziland. 


Missionary meets Magician— 


“Tam the daughter of a king ” 


Five miles from our mission- 
station at Itshelejuba lives a Swazi 
under-chief, whose mother is the aunt 
of the present Swazi king. I often 
preach in his Kraal and can truly say 
that I have won the confidence of 
this man. Once when I was there 


and had proclaimed God’s Word, a 
——————, young girl came to 
A second glimpse | me after the service: 
into the 1962 ST f di i. I hav 
LCE feeitee eo 
Mission Field. 


an old grandmother 
who can no longer 
walk; and she is still a heathen!” I 
was led to a Kraal, perhaps 1000 
steps away. The girl crawled into a 
large hut and soon called me to 
follow her. When I saw the old 
woman, I was terrified. Facing me 
was a completely forsaken woman. 
She had not washed for months. In 
her hair and around her,on the floor, 
vermin were crawling. I asked as to 
her descent and parentage. She told 
me she was the daughter of Mahlo- 
kohla, the grandfather of the present 
Swazi king. I said to her: “You 
must be converted; you are already 
old and will soon have to die; you 
will come into everlasting damnation 
if you are not converted.” But she 
did not react to my message, but 
begged of me a shilling, with which 
she wished to buy beer, because her 
throat was so dry. Water stood near- 
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in Swazilané 
by in a vessel. But she wanted bee 
and complained that for a long tin 
she had had no beer. I warned het 
“Think of your soul!’ Her answei 
“T am a child of the king: I will n 
be lost, but with my ancestors I wi 
rule in the nether world.” I pointe 
her to God’s Law : “Even so, one dé 
he will rise from the dead and hay 
to stand before God’s judgment, ai 
you with him!” She became angry 
“Let me alone! I am a king’s chi 
and will rule in the nether wor 
with my ancestors.” I prayed for he 
the king’s daughter, that God tl 
Lord might open her eyes and brit} 
her to the knowledge of the truth 


“ The spirits tore me loose ” 


One day I visited an old 
who had lived for a long time © 
the border of the large native-distrit 
where there are still many heather 
We talked about the witchcraft of 
Swazis. He told me that on his fat 
there lived an old magician who h» 
become famous throughout the ¢ 
trict. “He can tell you much abe 
the atrocities of the Swazis,” he sa 
and asked that the magician ~ 
called. We three sat down in> 
corner where we could speak w 
one another undisturbed. The 
told the sorcerer who I was, a 
said: “You can tell the missione: 
everything he wants to know, a 
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ou need have no fear that he will 
‘tray you to your people. I asked 
‘st: “How did you become a magi- 
an?” He replied “The spirits of the 
icestors called me and led me into 
onga-Land, — there where the 
sople milk sea-cows. If you doubt 
is, Umfundisi, then I must tell you 
at you do not yet know our black 
agicians. The magician, with whom 
stayed and from whom I learned 
y magic, never worked his maize- 
‘Ids himself. That was done by the 
irits. I could always hear them 
qging in his maize-fields at night. 
nd when I wanted to return home 
vain, I had to flee in the night. I 
ad not gone very far from the Kraal 
hen I heard again the call of the 
urits : ‘Run and fetch the big snake 
at of the Sutu river!’ I ran, and the 
nrits caught me, and threw me into 
e water. I grasped the large water 
da-constrictor, sprung out of the 
ater with my prey, and ran always 
ther in the direction of Swaziland. 
ear the Swazi border there were 
‘ore spirits. ‘Get him!’, I. heard 
‘em cry. I ran into a deserted hut 
ad anchored myself to a post. The 
‘rits tore me loose and threw me 
own upon the earth. Then help 
ime from my own ancestor-spirits. 
they stood by me. I was released 
Jom the power of the strange spirits. 
} reached home with my big snake. 
tow my people saw the boa-con- 
victor as a proof that I had become 
great sorcerer”’. 


I interrupted the man, and said 
him: “You tell this whole story 
r but one purpose, that everyone 
ould look upon you as a great 
agician. But I tell you that you are 
ssessed of the devil. Spirits do not 
ve power over you, but the devil 
imself has. You must be freed from 
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his dominion.” But he insisted: “You 
white people have no idea at all what 
evil things we magicians do.” The 
Boer prompted him :““Tell us, please, 
how your Swazi males fasten the 
ring on your heads.” The sorcerer 
became suspicious: “You want my 
people to kill me when it will become 
known that I have revealed this to 
you.” The Boer assured him: “We 
will not make it known to your 
people that you have. spoken to us 
about these things.” Then the magi- 
cian proceeded: “We fasten the 
headring with sinews which are cut 
out of the backs of old women.” 
Shocked at this revelation, I asked : 
“How do you get these sinews?” He 
replied : “When the old ladies gather 
firewood, we catch them in the thick 
bush and kill them; then the sinews 
are removed from the flesh of the 
back and dried. And with these 
sinews we sew our rings upon the | 
heads of the males, to make them 
fearless in battle.” 

My response to this fearful report 
was Clear : “You Swazis must be con- 
verted to the living God, so that you 
will be freed from these evil deeds.” ° 
But he countered: “The Christians, 
which we have here (he spoke 
of the Zionist sect) are much worse 
than we heathen. They take our 
wives away and deal in magic just 
as we do.” To hear this is to make ~ 
the task of our Lutheran mission very 
clear. 


‘“* My charms told me he hated me ” 


Once, when I visited a sick lady 
who belonged to my congregation, I 
saw a Swazi witch-doctor sitting be- 
hind a fence. I asked him: ‘What 
are you doing here?” His answer : 
“T have laid out all my medicine- 
horns. They must tell me where I 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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BE READY TO GIVE AN ANSWER 


On Setting Goals 


“How do you do it?” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Well, here you are. You’ve just 
bought a new TV set, and now you 
tell me that by the end of the year 
you will be buying a car.” 

“Oh, that! Well, we just set our- 
selves a goal and work toward it.” 

“It sounds easy enough, but does 
it work?” 

“Tt’s not easy, but nothing is, un- 
less you strive for it.” 

“Surely it must mean a good bit 
of sorting out in the family. They 
have to help, too.” 

“Oh yes. If you all want some- 
thing, then you have to be prepared 
to work together on it, and all work. 
If one slacks off, it has to be checked, 
or else the whole thing falls flat. 
There’s a lot to this and it isn’t just 
a matter of setting figures down on 
paper. If the plan stays on paper 
and isn’t made alive, it gets no- 
where.” 

“Can you tell me more about how 
you go about it?” 

“Look, let’s talk about the prin- 
ciple first. Suppose we take it away 
from the realm of money. Say you 
were a student, who had just quali- 
fied for grammar school. If you said 
to yourself, ‘Now I’vé done it, it’s 
all that I want,’ you might just as 
well leave the school because your 
purpose had already been fulfilled, 
just in qualifying for the school.” 

“Yes, but surely the person who 
qualifies in this way isn’t the only 
one involved in whether or not he 
goes on in school?” 

“That’s right. All the people be- 
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hind that boy have a goal in min¢ 
There are parents, teachers, an 
there are the eventual employers 4 
of whom have goals and standard 
of quality that they want to see ij 
the person. All these goals are o 
little use to the student, however, | 
he doesn’t have one for himself.” 


“Yes, that would be like me want 
ing my boy to be a doctor when 
wasn’t even interested in learning t 
know what the sum of two and tw 
is.” 

“Well, suppose that you had a 
agreed what should be the goal of th 
student, including the student, 
then?” 

“T suppose all of the people 
cerned would have to pitch in an 
help the student.” 


“That’s right, but the student tol 
has to set goals for himself, and, mo: 
important, he must constantly striv, 
to achieve them.” 4 


“Suppose that the student finds | 
difficult, and can’t seem to keep up? 


“That’s where all the other peop: 
come in who are interested in the 
student. "The School provides 
facilities, the teachers help him wit! 
the lessons, the parents encourag: 
him, and the employer gives him th) 
reason to strive for a goal. What tl : 
student needs is the will and tH 
desire to achieve the goal he se 
himself, and the goal must be cle 
in his mind.” 

“All right then. Let’s go back | 
where we started.” 

“Well, people set goals for thers 
selves every day. Take the exam 
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the factory worker. If he does 
sce work, he is expected to finish 
certain number a day. That’s his 
al.”. 

“What has that to do with my 
ning for a car?” 

“This, that you can’t save for a 
c unless you first sit down and have 

honest look at yourself and what 
u have been doing in the past. If 
u haven’t been able to save in the 
st, then you have to find out why, 

that you can change that and 
gin somewhere. Then you set your 
al on the basis of your experience.” 


“That makes sense. A goal is no 
vod unless you know what you have 
me, and what you can do. It 
eans looking around you, and with- 


” 


you. 


“At the same time a goal that can 
: reached easily is not really a goal. 
you have already been saving 2/- 
week, it’s no goal to strive for the 
ving of 1/6, is it? And in the end, 


it is you as an individual that is going 
to have to work for it, and if the 
whole family wants the car, then all 
are going to have to work for it.” 


If you are wondering what this has 
to do with you and your church, 
think it over in terms of the Master 
Plan and C.E.F. We have set goals 
for our congregation and for the 
whole church, but these mean noth- 
ing unless they are applied by the 
individual members of the church to 
themselves. The task we Christians 
have been given is tremendous. The 
part | can play is up to me. The por- 
tion of my time,my ability, my money 
| give, is up to me. But surely, in this 
great task, | want to set myself goals 
and strive to meet them — and God 
will help me.” 

You are right, this is a different 
sort of article from “The Listener”. 
| hope that it will help you to think 
of setting yourself goals in your 
church life, if you haven’t yet. 


——————————— EEE 


Jontinued from Page 3) 


iould sleep today.” I rebuked him : 
Your medicine horns cannot tell 
yu anything!” But he insisted : 
Whenever I have to find accom- 
odation at night, the horns tell me 
here wicked people are, whom I 
ust avoid, because they would harm 
ve, You must have heard, Um- 
indisi, that a short time ago a man 
1 that Kraal died. It was I who 
illed him into the nether-world, be- 
ause I knew he hated me. I did not 
oison his food, but at night I sent 
ut charms into the air, at the same 
me calling out his name. He died. 
t was my charms that told me he 
ated me.” 

The battle in which we will be 
ngaged in the Swazi mission will 
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indeed be difficult. Sorcery and for- 
tune-telling, worship of spirits of 
ancestors and polygamy, stand before 
us as insuperable fortresses of the 
devil, which make the path of the 


Gospel into the hearts of the heathen 


seemingly impossible. Add to this 
the rapid advance of the Zionist sect 
with its dreadful concoction of 
pseudo - Christianity and ancestor- 
worship. Our responsibility is clear : 
God has led our Lutheran Free- 
Church mission right to the Swazi 
border, so that we, charged with the 
pure teaching of our Church, can 
begin a direct and intensive mission 
work among the heathen in Swazi- 
land. We can, however, undertake 
this large assignment only in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 
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‘Why undertake it ? Will it succeed 


Our Lord commands : Our Lord promises 
“ Enlarge! Stretch! Lengthen! ” “ Blessing I will bless thee, and multt 
Isaiah 54,2 plying I will multiply thee.” Heb. 6, 14 


In a way, the MasTer Pian began with a dozen people gathered in the parsonage 
at 13 Twyford Avenue, London, on Thursday, 30 March 1950. They had received ar 
invitation sent by the pastor to all communicant members of Luther-Tyndale and Hol 
Trinity, then the whole E.L.C.E. The letter, dated 27 March 1950, ended : 

“Are you interested in these questions? Would you be willing to give up some oj 
your time for teaching or utstting in the interest of expanded Lutheran 
work? This is an invitation to you to come to a preliminary meeting at the 
parsonage on Thursday evening. It is an invitation which I want you to 
feel free to decline. It does not place an obligation upon you as an invi- 
tation to a church service would do. If you are interested and are willing to gi 
your time,effort,and thought, you are just the person we need to help form the pla 
and the policies. But this new “mission society” should be voluntary in every sens 
of the term. 

Think it over. Great things need to be done for a great cause. With God’ 
approval and blessing, this can be the threshold of a new era in our history.” 


A cozen came. They formed the London Lutheran Missionary Society, ‘“dedicated” 
they agreed: “to a stronger Church today, a larger Church tomorrow’. In thei 
monthly meetings they talked over new mission methods, better Bible classes, friendli- 
ness to first-timers at church — and worked, worked hard — circulated 1000 hotels ir 
the London area with notices which advertised Lutheran services, prepared and affixec 
“Luther-Tyndale” signs in front of the church and on light standards in Kentish Town, 
pioneered the “Neighbourhood Visitation” by calling on, two by two, every home in 
the area around the Tottenham church. God blessed their efforts towards “a strongel 
Church today”. 


And “a larger Church tomorrow’? Well, tomorrow had to wait — wait until the 
other members had caught the vision. For four years the little group worked an 
waited, planned and prayed, dreamed and prepared. And tomorrow did come, a 
South Ruislip in Autumn 1954. There, in a wet and foggy November, in what ha 
been a war-time “British Restaurant”, God acted. In some pain and much anxiety. 
the barren mother brought forth a child — the first E.L.C.E. mission was born. The 
first fingers of a new day broke over the horizon. The church stood at the threshold 
of a new era in her history. | 


The womb that carried the seed and kept it alive until, in due season, it could 
be bern was the London Lutheran Missionary Society. 


Out of the discussion of the Society sprang the basic ideas of the MASTER PLAN 
Not the full flower, of course — that took time to germinate and develop — but the 
seed was there. For as that little group gathered every month in the church hall 
usually at Tottenham, and planned and prayed/ and worked to build up the twe 
ecngregations, they realized that their dream of Lutheran congregations all over the 
United Kingdom could only come from God, and yet not as a direct gift from heave 
but only through the work of their own hands. Sober realism, coupled with the bol 
optimism which springs from complete reliance that God always does for His churc' 
what He promises are the*underlying philosophies of the MAsTER PLAN, as they weré 
of the Society’s meetings during those waiting years from 1950-1954. 


PRESENTATION AT SUNDERLAND 


It was at the sixth Synod, held at Sunderland in April 1960, that the MAsTER Pian 
~ was formally presented in an essay by Dr. E. Geo. Pearce. Delegates gave thei 
unanimous approval and urged further study by each congregation. In the month 
following, the Master Plan was presented, explained, and discussed in each congre 
gation — and again given full approval In January 1961, the MasTer PLAN appearec 
as a booklet of 44 pagesy In April 1961, the Seventh Synod at Ruislip elected # 
Master Pian Committee. Elected to the Committee were Pastor V. Hennig o 
Harlow, Mr. J. C. George of Luther-Tyndale, Mr. Albert Smith of Holy Trinity, ane 
Mr. J. Ansett of St. Paul’s, Boreham Wood. Their task: “to keep the projections ane 
goals of the E.L.C.E. MAsTer Pian constantly before the eyes of the whole church” ane 
“to help each congregation set up its own parish Master PLAN’. 
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/ROWTH TOWARD MATURITY 

Jhat is the object of the MastTer PLAN? r 
elf-support for the E.L.C.E: Not that there is something ignoble, something to be 
shamed about, in receiving help from brethren overseas. In the words of St. Paul 
II Cor. 8:14, 15), at this time their abundance is a supply for our want that there 
iay come a time — as it will — when our abundance will supply the need of other 
‘hurches. We yearn for the day when our church in England can take its place among 
1e world communion of our churches as a mature, fully-fledged partner in bringing 
Shrist to the nations. i 
R Tue MasrTer Puan is a guide to maturity, a blueprint of our future to 


stimulate and maintain a systematic and purposeful growth toward financial 
independence. A mature church is self-governing (God has already given 
us that), self-perpefuating (Cambridge promises that), and self-supporting. 
ROJECTIONS 
| The London Lutheran Missionary Society dreamed the dream of Lutheran churches 
ll over Britain. The Master PLAN spells out the dream. It proposes two new missions 
er year for the first five years, 1945-59, and one a year for the period 1960-1970. 
't projects a self-supporting church of 20-25 congregations of an average 200 communi- 
sants, each congregation raising a budget of £4000, or £20 per communicant, a total 
3.L.C.E. budget of £100,000, a large part of which would go to repayment of church 
ouilding loans. 

How many years to turn a vision into reality? The Master PLaNn answers: in 
23 years, or by 1985, if our congregations can maintain an average 10% annual 
‘nerease in both Christian giving and communicant membership. 

This was the target which the MasTeR PLAN set for the E.L.C.E. and which the 
1960 Synod at Sunderland accepted. 


PERFORMANCE 

What has been our actual rate of growth since 1954? 

From the annual statistical reports supplied by each congregation, two facts emerge. 
The average annual increase in E.L.C.E. congregations over the past eight years has 
been: Christian giving 13.4%; Communicant membership 12.7%. 

The further fact emerges: the average per communicant giving throughout the 
E.L.C.E. for 1961 was £20. 


GOALS WITHOUT CHALLENGE 


The Master PLan Committee considered these facts in several meetings. Since the, 


actual rate of increase in membership since 1954 has been 12.7%, was there any 
“reach” in a goal of 10%? And since our people had already averaged a 13.4% growth 
in Christian giving over the past eight years, could a 10% figure still be regarded as a 
real stewardship goal, especially since they had also reached in 1961 the MasTER PLAN 
target figure of £20 per member? 

There could be only one answer: raise the goals. The Committee made the recom- 
mendation to a larger meeting in which most congregations were represented that the 
Master Pian goals be raised from 10% to 15%. There was immediate and unanimous 
agreement. 

A 15% annual increase in giving and in members would mean our church would be 
self-supporting, not in 1985, but in 1977, just 15 years from now. 


ao? 


A GLORIOUS PROSPECT : 

Think of it! A self-supporting church of 20-25 congregations all over the United 
Kingdom hy 1977! Why, that means our church will have grown up before the 
baby, there in the cot, will be out of school! 

Yes, so it can be — if the Lord, Whose church it is, blesses the work of our hands 
and the hopes of our hearts. As we spread these aspirations for His church before 
Him, and ask Him to ure them for His glory, it is with the prayer that the MasTER 
Pran is also the Master’s plan for us: a programme that will give our church wider 
scope and greater opportunity to witness to His death, resurrection, and ascension. We 
wait, as we must, upon Him. Yet, do we not see in the blessings upon the last eight 
years the assurance of His approval?s After what we have seen happen in our church 
since 1954, can we doubt the future? The great miracle is behind us. Was it not 
infinitely harder for those dozen believers in March 1960 to believe that in 1962 we 
should have 11 stations than for us today to believe that in 15 years we shall have 
20-25 congregations and be self-supporting? 
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News from our churches 


GETTING READY AT GLASGOW & PLYMOUTE 


Opening of Two New Missions 


The opening of two new missions, 
one in the new town of East Kilbride 
near Glasgow, the other in a new 
housing estate on the outskirts of 
Plymouth in Devon, were discussed 
at the meeting of the Executive 
Council on 17 September at the 
E.L.C.E. offices at 42 Museum Street, 
London. Also raised for preliminary 
discussion was the possibility of be- 
ginning new work in that part of 
metropolitan London which lies in 
the County of Surrey. 


The Council Chairman, Dr. E. 
Geo. Pearce, reported that Pastor 
Warren Fanning had moved into the 
just completed parsonage at 17 Dev- 
eron Road, East Kilbride, Lanark- 
shire, and was now negotiating the 
hire of either the Town Hall or of 
one of the county schools for a late- 
October Christian Film Festival. The 
establishment of the new mission at 
East Kilbride, eight miles south of 
Glasgow, will mark E.L.C.E. entry 
into Scotland. 


The Council also discussed an 
offer they had received from a build- 
ing contractor in Plymouth, 220 miles 
southwest of London, of an half-acre 
site in Larkham Lane, the main 
thoroughfare connecting the 1,000 
private dwelling Woodford Estate 
with the London-Plymouth arterial 
road. Outline planning permission 
for church, hall, and parsonage on 
the site had already been obtained 
from Devon County Council. The 
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Devon Council also agreed that th 
temporary timber hall used at Car 
diff, dismantled and transported t 
the new site in Plymouth, might b 
used for a maximum of three years a} 
a temporary church centre. The Coun 
cil accepted the offer. Pastor Rober 
Bruer hopes that the first E.L.C.E} 
mission in southwest England will ge} 
underway this Autumn. 


Further delays at Harlow were reported) 
The original plan, submitted to the Coune 
as far back as July 1960, had to be droppe 
because the tenders, around £32,000, wer 
far in excess of the £22,000 limitin)| 
figures. The revised scheme, reduced 
size, was put forward by the architects 
November 1961 but was altered again. 
allow for a hall, not a parsonage, along 
side the church. The Harlow plan, 
vised once more, was approved by th 
Executive Council and Harlow Lutherai 
Congregation in June 1962 and submitte 
to the Harlow Development Corporatic| 
who suggested changes in exterior finis\| 
At the present, architect and quantii’ 
surveyor are negotiating with the buildh} 
who put in the lowest original tender ff, 
see whether the new Lutheran chure 
can be built on the basis of the twice} 
revised plans for the new limiting figu 
of £25,000. £ 

Also on the agenda of the 17 Septer§, 
ber Council meeting were the accepta 
of the call to Venezuela by Pastor } 
Blank of Cambridge and church buildi a | 
projects at Sunderland and Petts Wocy : 


CAMBRIDGE TO VENEZUELA i 


The Rev. Rudolph Blank, pastor of t & 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Resurrection, Cambridge, has accep 
the call which he received from t§ 
Lutheran mission in Venezuela. He wit 
leave for his new charge the first week fh 
December. 4 
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At their meeting on Friday, 14 Septem- 
*, the Cambridge congregation request- 
the E.L.C.E. Executive Council to 
yume responsibility for calling a suc- 
sor to Pastor Blank. The assembly 
'o heard with satisfaction how their 
w parsonage at 74 Thornton Road, 
ently purchased from the E.L.C.E., had 
2n completely redecorated and needed 
yairs made at a saving of some hun- 
2ds of pounds through the voluntary 
orts of members. 


#-ERGY-ARCHITECT DIALOGUE 


Members of the two recently-amalgam- 
ed E.L.C.E. stations in Sunderland, St. 
mothys Lutheran Congregation and 
indon Lutheran Mission, heard an 
chitect and a Lutheran pastor engage 
a dialogue over the form and function 
a church building. ‘What is a church 
#r, and, consequently, what form should 
take?” was the major question dealt 
th by Mr. S. Smith from an architect’s 
int of view and by Dr. E. Geo. Pearce 
Nom a theological viewpoint. Colour 
ides were shown of new contemporary 
Hiildings as well as ancient Anglo-Saxon, 
orman, and Gothic cathedrals and 
Suurches to show that no particular 
cuctural form out of the past is sacred 
it that the Church has always adapted 
srself to the techniques and materials of 
‘r_ own day. Pastor Floyd Bosch of 
anderland chaired the meeting which 
as held on Tuesday, 18 September. 


Meetings of a similar nature are taking 
ace at Petts Wood where Pastor John 
ms and his congregation are planning 
‘eir new church. At both Sunderland 
id Petts Wood, while discussion with 
chitects are in progress, a series of Bible 
Fasses will deal with related questions: 
What is the Church? What is a church 
uilding for? What is an altar for? For 
crifice? Where should it stand? Should 
e font stand at the entrance, or near 
1e altar? Why? How is Baptism related 
Holy Communion? Is the traditional 
nancel “a little room” just for the clergy, 
d the nave “the big room” for the 
mmon people? Or is there a difference 
‘ all between pastor and people? 
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CONFERENCE PASTORS RE-ENACT 
REFORMATION DEBATE 


A sixteenth-century theological debate 
was re-enacted for pastors from all Luth- 
eran groups in the United Kingdom when 
they gathered at Hothorpe Hall, 20-21 
September, for the Annual General Luth- 
eran Theological Conference. E.L.C.E. 
Pastor W. P. Borgas introduced the re- 
production of the famed Marburg 
Colloquy which took place 1-4 October, 
1529, between Luther and Zwingli. The 
Colloquy was arranged by Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse in an effort to unite the 
followers of Luther and Zwingli. The 
actual words spoken during the four-day 
debate by Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, 
Bucer and others were read by selected 
pastors attending the Hothorpe meeting. 


In the second session, Pastor N. Nagel, 
Preceptor of Westfield House, Cam- 
bridge, described the issue and outcome 
of further discussions between Lutherans 
and Reformed which took place in 
Luther’s study and led to the Wittenberg 
Concord of 1536. 

Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
and intercommunion practices of various 
Lutheran churches today were other 
topics discussed. Pastor V. Hennig of | 
Harlow spoke of the communion practice 
of the E.L.C.E. 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
Lutheran Free Conference, an association 
of pastors representing Lutheran churches 
active in Great Britain. The objective 
of the Free Conference is, through such 
meetings, to remove the differences in 
doctrine that impede Lutheran unity in 
this country. Dr. Jaak Taul, Free Confer- 
ence chairman, presided at the Hothorpe 
discussions. 


LUTHERAN HOUR CONFERENCE 


The first Conference of Lutheran Hour 
Branch Office Managers was held from 
August 26th-29th in Bremen, Germany. 
Participating in this was Mr. E. F. R. 
Smith of the London office, together with 
Pastor Bernard Galicher of Paris, Pastor 
Hans Lutz Poetsch of Bremen and the 
Rev. C. Thomas Spitz Jnr., Director of 
Lutheran Hour operations from St. Louis, 
U.S.A. 
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HOLIDAY BIBLE SCHOOLS SUCCESSFUL 


“If I were to ask the children how they 
enjoyed it, they would bring the roof 
down”, Pastor W. P. Borgas told the 
parents of the children who attended the 
Holiday Bible School at St. Pauls, Bore- 
ham Woed, from 3-7 September, “And we 

9f the church have been so heartened, 
chat we announce now that there will be 
another next summer.” And the parents, 
after viewing the handicrafts of their child- 
ren en display at the final Parents’ Night 
en Friday, 7 September, expressed, many 
of them, their hearty appreciation for what 
their children had learned and exper- 
ienced at the Holiday Bible School. Pastor 
Dorgas reported an average attendance of 
over 50 each day 


“Definitely, another Holiday Bible 
School next summer at Harlow!” Mr. 
Monksfield of Harlow Lutheran Church 
told the other members of the Master 
Flan Committee on Wednesday, 12 Sep- 
tember. “We're even considering another 
one during the Easter break.” 


Members of the Master Plan Com- 
mittee, at their meeting at 42 Museum 
Streetz, London, on Wednesday, 12 Sep- 
tember, were heartened by the news. 
This was not the firs: E_L_C_E. attempt to 
use 2 method that had proved itself ‘as 
~ ideal for child evangelism in Canada and 
the United States—Luther-Tyndale had 
ussd it m August 1958; but 1m was the 
first time new congregations had tried it. 
In ther Jume meeting, Master Pian 
representatives from each congregation 
had agreed that August, the holiday from 
school month, was a “low spot” im their 
church's calendar. As ome of the 14 aids 
listed im the “Master Plan* booklet, the 
Holiday Bible Schoo! was suggested by the 
Committee as a means of making August 
2 month of renewed mission activity. Suc- 
cess in 1962 would. they hoped, encour- 
age other congregations, mm addition to St. 
Pauls and Harlow, to plan for Holiday 
Bible Schools m their parishes for August 
1963. 

The Master Planners congratulated St 
Andrews, Ruislip. for an energetic, for- 
ward-zome programme, planned and 
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carried out in the absence of their paste 
While the Rev. Armmold Rabow Rete 
furlough, the laypeople have conducts 


The Committee believe that 
EL.CE. Master Plan goal of 13 


annual increase in Christian giving a! 
in communicant membership will not 1 
attained unless each congregation sets 3 
own target and each communicant 
ewn personal goal. To help bring 1 
about, the Committee accepted two st 
gestions: for more effective myolveme 
of the congregation, that committee mee 
ings take place, not only m the centr 
office at Museum Street, but also m : 
local congregation; and, for inspiratio: 

help, that a layman from the : 
visit and speak to each congregation 
Master Plan objectives. 


LUTHERAN AGENCIES 
VACANCIES 


1. Mailing List Section—Ffor this we 
require 2 woman who is good at 
typing. and who would be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of — 
an up-to-date mailing list. This is — 
2 most important position. + 

2. Hlimstrip Department—This is 2 
vacancy for a junior (young ae 
or perhaps 2 young man) whe © 
would learn the filmstrip trade — 
and would be responsible for | 
invoicine and despatching orders. 
A knowledge of typing is desir- 
able. 

Any persons interested in these 

positions are asked to contact Mr. 


Smith at 42 Museum Street, at their 
e2rliest convenience. 


